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ON SEVERAL OCCASIONS in the past we have printed scenes 
from a play but never, until this number, a whole act. 
War may seem a strange time in which to make such an 
innovation, and not least to those authors who will be 
becoming too familiar with “overlong”? as a reason 
for the return of MSS. But this month’s excerpt from To- 
Morrow Will Be Different had been intended for inclusion 
in a Theatre number, planned as one of our special issues 
for the near future. Imminent production of Senhor 
Magno’s play has, however, caused me to readjust my 
plans and to print now what had been intended for then. 

Reviews have also had to be readjusted; instead of more, 
there are less than had been promised. But the rest will be 
found in the November issue, and will there, I think, be 
more at home, since that is for once to be a number devoted 
to Literature and the problems of Literature. Miss Edith 
Sitwell has accorded us the privilege of printing a Lecture 
on Modern Poetry which she delivered lately in London. 
There will also be published a seventeenth century English 
poem never previously printed, and an essay throwing new 
light on Rimbaud by Enid Starkie. Poems and stories will 
be selected from new work by Bryher, Henry Treece, 
Maurice Lindsay, Alex Comfort, Denton Welch and others. 
Reviewers will include Gordon Bottomley, Leslie Hartley, 
Glyn Jones, James Hanley, William Montgomerie and 


Gwyn Jones. 


POETRY 


LINES FROM DEMOS THE EMPEROR 
I 

WE ARE IN a wood at the hour of the harper, 

Before the trees dripping gold turn to silver, 

Now in the grass, there stirs 

Some giant body, heaving its way up, 

Unwieldly as a whale on land, 

Hoisting itself... Who is it, what can it be? 

fhe Emperor Demos ! 

Sited by Caliban, 

Demos the Emperor, 

Rose from his couch of bluebells, 

Mosaiced with cigarette-ends 

And bits of oily paper, newspaper and cartons. 

Thus did he love to lie, 

With cigarette stub clamped to club-lips, 

For hours together : 

But:now he stumbled to his feet, gigantic limbs 

Of blubber, poised on two pillars, resting on web-feet, 

And made the V- -sign. 

His face is formed 

Of coloured disks, each thrown upon the other, 

Round blobs of crimson thrown upon each disk. 

His eyes are round and dull, seem painted upon wood, 

Like the Giant Magog’s. 

Round him, with his web-fingered hand, 

He flung his royal cloak 

Of rags grown upon trees in public places, 

Patches of green and blue and muddy brown, 

Now placed upon his head 

A diadem of broken bottles, glittering in the sun, 

And spoke out at last. 

“Hark !” he roared, “ Hear my voice ! 


{>? 


I now am Emperor 
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And as he shouted, simultaneously, 
Voices identical and multitudinous, 
Voices of brass sounding from heads of clay, 
Pounded throughout the world, 
Like the heart, pumping blood to spill. 
“...am Emperor. It is our will 
To speak to you, our subjects.” 
A pause, before there sounded, 
Among the murmurs of a sycophantic choir, 
A blessing from where, gaiter-deep in blood, 
Bishops give toasts to warriors in Valhalla; 
Next, in clipped, cultured tones, the words 

“ This is Home Service. 

Emperor Demos will address you : 

The Emperor Demos!...” 
Again, longer than listeners expect, a pause 
Followed by a fanfare, 
And then, thick-toned and furious 
As the black, steaming tongue of bull in the arena, 
A voice re-iterated, 
“I did not say ‘ Where is the fanfare? !’ 
I said ‘ Where is the Fun Fair ?’” 
“But Your Imperial Majesty 
Said You would speak...” 
“TI am Royal Demos and can change my mind.” 
“Desired to speak, Sire, 
Upon to-day’s successful bombing 
Of London, Barcelona, Tunis, New York, 
Seville, Granada, Ispahan, Peking, 
Paris, Prague, Istambul, Jerusalem, 
Berlin and Bath, Venice and Dresden, 
Mexico City, Santiago de Compostella, 
Samarkand, Tokyo...” 

“Stay, with the news so good, 
With all the domes of churches broken like bubbles, 
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And limbs of children lying in the streets, 
I will say a few words 
... Silence !”’ the Emperor roared, 
“This is Demos speaking. 
Let me speak... You know me. 
You knew me when I was plain Woolworth Demos. 
I am the bloated, flat, group-ghost 
Of all the Little Men in all the world, 
I am your Lord, your Hope. 
Look at my hands—they are your hands. 
My feet are your feet. Won’t you trust me? 
I reflect you 
In the same way 
That the Common Denominator 
Reflects its derivatives. 
I am the Mass Mind of Red Bungalows, 
The tyrant born from tameness, 
The fire born from the fireless, 
The hope of those who were content 
With the top of their minds. 
But, Comrades, I’ve no need 
To plead my cause. I ¢e// you. I am Demos, 
The fulfilment of mankind’s promise, 
Representing both 
The Vacuum and the Vacuum-Cleaner 
Iam Demos, 1 tell’ you... . 
This, though, is an occasion, 
So now I'll sing, 
—And it shall be a drinking-song ! ” 
(Sings) 
Drinking Song. 
“Come pledge me this skull, 

A bumper of blood, 

Of vitamins full 

And all a la mode. 
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‘For this is the manner 
E’en bishops advise, 
To grow happy and healthy, 
And wealthy and wise. 


“So drain down your bumper 
Until it’s your turn 
As austerity supper 
For wolf and for worm.”’ 


Chorus: (all voices together) 
“So drain down our bumper 
Until it’s our turn, 
As austerity supper 
For wolf and for worm.” 


The last, full-throated notes 

Die in the air, 

And now we televise, and see good Demos 

In each direction. Everywhere we look. 

He throws his carton cup down on the soiléd earth, 
Then stoops to hold aloft 

A wriggling, wingless thing. 

“Take We this now,” he cries, “‘ to be our Royal Symbol. 
With it to guide, how can we be confounded ? 

It is the portent sure and pledge 

Of final victory. We will ride the storm ; 

Down with the lilies! Up with the worm !” 
“Come, now,” he claps his hand, 

‘Send for the fools and the officials, 

Court fools in the old style that I revive ; 

Where are my chaplains ? ”’ 


The Procession. 
We hear a waspish murmur coming nearer ; 
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A band of clerics in their vestments clad, 
Heading a choir of amateurs, of radio officials and 
announcers, 
Who, as the clerics chant, give the responses ; 
“Bless, Lord, our enemies ”’ 
“And let us smite them.” 
“ Forgive those we kill” 
““__We beseech Thee.” 
“Let us harbour no evil thought.” 
“But send damnation everlasting down to 
Autork.”’ 


And, next, a nimble shoal 

Of journalists, like swordfish, peering, veering, 
Noses stretched out for lumps of flesh. 

Slung round their bodies, these men carry trays 

On which are wares to sell. (Is it a flag-day ?) 
They cry in unison “Come buy my pretty words” 
But now they fall again to quarrelling ; 

Dissentient voices, this time more loudly, 

“Here! Your Majesty, Here ! 

We're coming !”’ 

“T am Tom Kicklecross, first with the news.” 

“T am Len Stuttenheimer of the Transatlantic Star.” 
“Tam Mr. Aaronhammer .. .” 

“Tam Mr. Utterfinger, first with the news, 

I saw the people burning”’. . .“‘ You lie, 

I am Mutton, first in Addis Ababa.” 

“ I was the first, the first I tell you.” 

“ I was the first, the first in Barcelona, first in Mukden, 
I saw the shallow crown of St. Sophia 

Fall level with its sixteen centuries.” 

“T was the first! The first in Barcelona, 

Oviedo, Toledo, Warsaw, Prague !” 

“ Oh yes! But I am Mr. Bozentrimmer, 
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I was the J/ast, the last in Paris, 

Berlin, Cracow; the very last.’ 

“T saw the tanks 

Ride over men and build a bridge of bones ; 

Hot news, world over.” “No, no, Mr. Bozentrimmer.’ 
“No, I was the last, I tell you. I supplied the details ; 
I saw the corpses flare like roses 

In that black night.” 

“T was the first, I tell you, 

The first to think of poison-gas being used...” 

“Tt was I who thought of their being skinned alive 
An old idea, but with a fresh appeal 

Each century.” 

“It was I, Your Majesty; it was me, 

It was my idea...” 

“Silence ” the Emperor roared, 

“JT want a song!... Where are my daughters, 

With the boding names ; 

Those crooning two Princesses of the Time to Come, 
Who swoon like roses at the cities’ open windows, 
Talking to headless men. 
Where are they, Bura! Vida 
But here they come, 
Preceded by a fluting rout of saxophonists, 

With faces black and grey and green and yellow. 
Approach the two Princesses, 

Chips of the old Block, 

Sprigs of Demos. 

Boldly they roll their bulbous wooden eyes ; 
Their hair is pale and thick, composed 

Of wings of ostrich and canary, 

Their cheeks, so loudly pink, are those 

Of figure-heads, their bodies, 

Loose as sacks of summer roses. 

As they pass, they sing. 
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Song of the Princesses. 
“Give me the sun, give me the moon, 
Give me the love that I need in the nights of June, 
I’ve taken the sun, I’ve taken the moon, 
And the cities lie smashed in the summer noon, 
But I'll build you a shelter 
Deep in my heart, 
A helter-skelter 
Refuge from Art, 
Love is the leaven, 
You won’t need to think, 
It will be heaven, sheer heaven, 
And ten per cent over the brink !” 
OSBERT SITWELL 


TO-MORROW WILL BE DIFFERENT 


A Pay sy PascHoaL CARLOS MAGNO 


CHARACTERS 
Vera . : - 50 years old 
Antonio. SOL Neat. 
Clara . : OE ae x 
He ; * 3° » =» | Vera and 
ucio . : 27 do ae Stes 
Antonio’s 
Tereza ; - 17 9 » | Chig 
George : 22 ee ies 
Pedro. : eon aes 
Baa: , 800, 9,,-  Acblack Nurse 
Nair . : 20 eee A. Maid 
Santos. : - 58 ,, 5, Anold Civil Servant 
Fanny : a ie 
Roberto. So Rae ge ae 
The action takes place in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
ACT I 


A large living room in Antonio’s house in Santa Tereza, 
an old quarter of Rio de Janeiro, half hall, half living room 
in effect—a large door open at the back, leading to the garden. 
In the distance can be seen the glittering town with its millions 
of lights. 

On the left, a staircase which rises in a curve to the first 
floor. Door right leading to street. Door left under stairs 
leading to dining room and kitchen. At the back is a gallery 
to which the staircase leads on the first floor. In the centre 
is a window and a door right and left. A grand piano stands 
near the door to the garden (right). Large armchairs are 
scattered here and there. Old pictures hang on the walls 
and the furniture is old-fashioned. A telephone stands on the 
piano—sofa in centre. A decayed air of dilapidation and 
faded grandeur. 

It is eight o'clock in the evening on the feast day of St. John. 

On the right, seated in an armchair near the door, Antonio 
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is reading the evening paper. On the left, Pedro and Bd, 
his black nurse, are sitting on the floor. Bd is helping Pedro, 
who gives the last finishing touches to a paper fire-balloon. 
Liicio is seated at the piano. 

PEDRO: (delightedly) Oh! Ba! Isn’t it pretty ? (Shouz- 
ingyGen OF. . 2c! 

BA: (arranging the section of the balloon) What do you 
want George for? 

PepRo: He wanted to see the balloon when it was 
Tead yee ayn CRenOne® Urn smel 

BA: Leave him alone... . 

PEDRO: (insisting) He asked me to call him when the 
balloon was ready. (Forgetting his promise to George) 
How lovely it will look all lit up . . . won’t it, Ba 

BA: It will indeed. 

Pepro: (Zo Ltcto) Don’t you think our balloon will 
be the most beautiful on our street ? 

Lucio: (At the piano—laughing) Of course I do. 

PEDRO: The neighbours will go mad with envy. ... 

BA: It'll be the most beautiful balloon in the whole 
CiLY en 
PEDRO: Really, do you mean it? (Distruszfully) No, 
you're joking. . . 

BA: Lift it up, sonny, nannie wants to have a good 
look at it.... Heavens! It’s wonderful ! 

(PEDRO lifts up the balloon balancing it on the tips of his 
fingers.) 

PEDRO: (Lxcitedly) There! It’s really marvellous. .. . 
Daddy, look! Lucio, please stop playing and come and 
look... . Isn’t it gorgeous? George (shouting louder) 
Gere Or wer 

(His father doesn’t stir, LUCIO goes on with his playing. 
GEORGE doesn’t answer.) 

BA: Leave George alone, sonny. 

PEDRO: Why doesn’t he answer? He must be deaf... . . 
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I'll bet he’s upstairs carving little wooden toys . . . silly, 
what’s he do it for ? 

BA: What? 

(The telephone rings. They all seem too busy to hear.) 

PEDRO: Have you seen his room? It’s full of animals, 
all carved out of wood . . . he spends hours on it. I some- 
times think George must have a screw loose... . 

BA: (Laughing) Do you really ? (Shaking the sections of 
the balloon.) 

PEDRO: (Continuing as if he had not heard her) He 
fiddles aboutat the dinner table making figures with bread.... 

(The telephone rings again.) 

BA: Now, stop grumbling about your brother. I don’t 
care if he is crazy. He’s a fine, big-hearted nice lad... 
and you too.... 

PEDRO: You're the sweetest person in the house... 
I love you more than all the rest. 

Ltcto: I’m listening... . 

PEDRO: So what? 

Lucio :&Who gave you the money to buy the paper? 

PEDROS Yourdida... © 

Lucio: ...And you love Ba best of all... ’m broken- 
hearted ! 

Pepro : I can’t help loving her best.... You know you 
do, too. Who doesn’t ? 

(The telephone still keeps ringing. VERA’S voice can be 
heard shouting from the first floor.) 

VERA: Te..le..phone.... Can’t any of you hear 
it? Telephone.... Antonio.... Antonio.... 

ANTONIO: (Getting up) The telephone could burst 
and no one would think of moving... . 

VERA: (Still upstairs) Telephone. ... 

Antonio: (Flinging the paper on the chair) Blast the 
lot of ’em! (He picks up the telephone) Hullo! (A rocket 
goes off near by. PEDRO runs out on to the veranda.) 
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PEDRO: How lovely, Ba... come and see. It’s like 
a shower of stars . . . (to LUcto) Lucio, put my balloon 
in my room, please, or someone will step on it. (Quickly) 
I'll be back in a jiffy. ... 

BA: Where are you going, sonny ? 

PEDRO: I must see... I’m coming back in a minute. .. . 

(Goes out at the back.) 

ANTONIO: (On the ’phone) You’ve got the wrong 
number... I’ve told you once already ... what ? (Shouting 
at Ltcio) Stop that damn row ... I can’t hear a thing. ... 
(The piano stops but the gramophone continues to play.) 
What’s that? (ANTONIO rings off furiously and goes back 
to his chair.) First they call the wrong number and then 
don’t believe me when I tell them. 

(He looks round the room and tries to go back to his 
reading.) 

BA: (Zo Lucio) Aren’t you going out to-night ? 

Lucio: No I’m not. 

BA: Ive never seen you stay in after dinner. Aren’t 
you feeling well ? 

ANTONIO: He’s broke. 

Lucio: Not yet... I can still lend you some. 

ANTONIO: Lend? You mean give... be honest now. 
I never repay debts to my children... . 

Lucio: It’s a bad habit repaying debts, isn’t it ? 

ANTONIO: Very bad indeed. I hate getting into bad 
habits, especially where the family is concerned. . . . 

BA: (/n a whisper to LUcio) Go on playing, son. 

Lucio: I can’t be bothered. 

ANTONIO: So much the better . . . now I can read the 
news in peace. I haven’t yet heard you playing anything 
worth a damn. ... You've spent years banging on the 
keyboard and never getting anywhere. . . . 


BA: (Watching Lucio uneasily) Your hands are 
trembling. 
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(Lucio hides them quickly and tries to pull himself 
together.) 

Lucto: It’s nothing, really, Ba... . 

ANTONIO: The boy’s upset.... There he was at the 
piano just about to become inspired... a. state similar 
to being pregnant . . . the slightest shock... . 

Lucio: Father ! 

BA: Take no notice.... Your Father will have his 
joke. 

ANTONIO: I wasn’t joking, Ba. I’ve had experience. 
Look here, Lucio, forget your dreams of becoming a 
composer. After all, it isn’t a little thing to be an employee 
of the Bank of Brazil, the most important in the country. 
It’s a damn sight better to have a family of bureaucrats 
living on the State than a family of artists living on hope, 
isn’t it? 

Lucio: I never asked you for advice... . 

ANTONIO: ... And I’ve never tried to give you any, 
either. 

Lucio: All right then. Just let people find out their 
mistakes for themselves, will you ? 

VERA: (Running downstairs) An..to..nio.... 
Can’t you hear ? 

ANTONIO: What’s up now? 

VerA: It’s Augusto. Come up and help.... He’s 
quite impossible. I merely asked him to stop the gramo- 
phone, and what do you think he said ? 

ANTONIO: How should I know? 

VeRA: He says he'll stop. the gramophone and put the 
wireless on... . 

Antonio: (Almost laughing) Did he really ? 

Vera: Oh! So you think that’s funny ? You would.... 
The boy’s as shameless as his Father. Worse, if possible. 
Poor Clara has just come home with a splitting headache, 
won’t touch her dinner . . . and her brother deliberately 

B 
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puts on the gramophone. I think it’s a damn shame. Come 
up and see what you can do with him. 

(BA stops to fold the balloon. Licto sees what she is 
about to do.) 

Lucto:: 1/1 do thateBaae.. . 

(BA and Ltcio start to fold the balloon.) 

ANTONIO: What do you want me to say to him? 

VERA: You're his Father, aren’t you? 

ANTONIO: You know best. 

VERA: Unfortunately ... yes.... Now, go up and 
give him a good dressing-down. 

Antonio: Allright, I'll go. It’s quite useless, though. ... 

(He takes a few undecided steps, then goes upstairs slowly.) 

VERA: (Zo Ltcto) What’s the time, Lucio ? 

Lucio: (Who has finished folding the balloon) Just after 
eight. 

BA: It’s a quarter past. 

Lucio: Look how lovely Pedro’s balloon is. 

VERA: It really is. What time is it, Ba? 

BA: I’ve already told you. A quarter past eight. 

VERA: I’m sorry. I’m so worried ... and Tereza not 
home yet. If she wanted to stay out late, why couldn’t 
she have telephoned. (Pauses) I dropped some oil on the 
floor this morning—that means bad luck. 

(Lucto has packed up the balloon, tucked it up under his 
arm, and starts upstairs.) 

VERA: You see? Did I or didn’t I ask Antonio to 
go and give Augusto a lesson? And has the gramophone 
stopped? Lucio... (LUcio stops short on the fourth 
or fifth step.) Lucio, be a dear and give Augusto 
a good talking to. I’m sure all your Father’s doing is to 
egg him on... probably putting on another record for him. 

Lucio: You know I never go into Augusto’s room. 

VERA: Goodness me. Since when ? 


BA: (interrupting) Vera, don’t say you've forgotten. . . . 
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VERA: Oh, of course, yes... I thought that everything 
had been smoothed out, though. How silly of me. You 
take things too much to heart, Lucio. Augusto has told 
me several times that he hadn’t the slightest intention of 
offending you... . 

Lucio: Oh, he did, eh? (Turning towards the centre 
of the room) Mother, do you think it’s a nice thing to accuse 
your brother of pinching your silk pants, just because 
you can’t find them in your own chest of drawers ? 

VERA: All right. Forget it. No need to get so sour. 

Lucio: (Paying no attention) If I live to be a hundred 
I shall never forget Augusto rushing downstairs like a 
lunatic, shouting the house down and yelling, “ Who’s 
taken my silk pants ?” 

VERA: I didn’t know men wore such things. Silk ! 
I thought the whole thing very funny... . 

Lucio: Funny? 

BA: Calm yourself, Lucio. 

VERA: Yes. It was very funny. Lucio, you’ve no 
sense of humour . . . Augusto shouting, “ Take my pants 
off,” “ Take my pants off”. ... Imagine saying that, in 
the sitting room in front of everybody. .. . 

Ltcio: Augusto tried to strip me by force. 

VERA: And all the time the pants were hanging on the 
ancient legs of your Father. (LUcIo goes upstairs without 
hearing.) Im still wondering why Antonio stole those 
silk pants. (Zo BA) Do you know what Antonio’s doing ? 

BA: Nothing new, surely? 

VERA: He’s had the same one for two months... 
and I’m afraid... . 

BA: The Spanish Girl ? 

VERA: Yes... the same woman for two months... . 
I can always smell the same perfume on his clothes. . . . 

BA: (Laughing) What? 

Vera: He comes back smelling of Coty’s perfume. 
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Married women develop good noses. I’ve discovered all 
my husband’s infidelities that way... . (Sighs) Ba, do you 
believe that one day I shall get Antonio back? You've 
seen him as a child . . . you’ve been a second mother to 
him. I’m so afraid when he’s old I’ll be cheated out of 
nursing his rheumatism. . . . 

BA: Have no fear. No woman loses that blessing. 

Vera: I hope not. Oh, Ba, how madly in love we 
were once. I remember it as if it were yesterday. Career 
gone, position—everything !|_ The Sugar Loaf could have 
crumbled to the ground and I should never have heard 
a thing... . (Zhe gramophone starts again) Antonio... 
Antonio. 

ANTONIO: (Appearing at the top of the stairs) Did you 
call me ? 

VerRA: Didn’t I ask you.... 

ANTONIO: You did... (coming downstairs) But, Vera, 
have you forgotten that to-day is the 23rd, the 23rd June... 
there are only thirty days in this month . . . if I were to 
pick a quarrel with Augusto . . . he might decide to leave 
home. (Quickly) He pays the bills for the bread, the 
vegetables, the milk . . . if he were to leave, then good-bye 
to that money. ... It’s better to let the boy play the 
gramophone for the sake of the milkman, the baker, and 
the greengrocer. .. . 

Lucio: (Upstairs) Ba, 1 can’t find my pipe. Have you 
seen it? (He disappears again.) 

BA: It was on your night table. Wait a minute. T’ll 
De rig iteupse wer 

(TEREZA enters through the door on the right, youthfully ; 
enthusiastic ; she throws her hat on the piano.) 

TEREZA: Good evening, Mother. (Kissing her) Good 
evening, my darling black nannie. (She goes up to BA, 
who had stopped halfway up the stairs when TEREZA entered.) 
BA darling / (Runs down again quickly and goes towards 
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her Father.) Good evening, my old man . . . (kissing him 
several times) I’m late, but I’m here, you’ll excuse me. 

VERA: Excuse you? It’s half-past eight. You could 
have ’phoned to say you wouldn’t be in to dinner. 

TEREZA : But that would bea lie. I haven’t dined yet.... 

ANTONIO: You left the Ministry at five. It’s half-past 
eight. 

TEREZA: Oh! I was just wandering loose round 
the city. 

VERA: Loose ! 

TEREZA: I mean, I stopped here and there... . 

VERA: Stopped here and there? 

TEREZA: A cocktail here, a chat there. Rio is the 
most beautiful city in the world. But it’s cosy. I feel as 
though I know its two million inhabitants . . . intimately. 

MERGE Ope 0b. « 

ANTONIO: You said you stopped here and there... . 

TEREZA: That’s right. Stopping here and there. 

ANTONIO: You speak as though you had suddenly 
turned into a bus. 

TEREZA: (Calling) Nair. Nair ! 

AucustTo: (Appears at the top of the stairs) Did you 
bring it, Tereza? 

TEREZA: Bring what? 

Aucusto: Didn’t I ’phone the Ministry to ask you 
to buy me Carmen Miranda’s new record ? 

TEREZA: You did. 

Aucusto: Well, where is it? 

TEREZA: In the shop. You didn’t give me any money. 
(Calling) Nair ! 

Avucusto : (Szill upstairs) Money ! That’s all you think 
about. Money! I was going to pay for it afterwards. 

TEREZA: Your afterwards is never. I’m wise to your 
technique. 

AucustTo: You nitwit. (Zxit.) 
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TEREZA: Same to you.... 

VerA: All right. It’s not worth arguing about it... . 

TEREZA: He never pays... . (Calling) Nair! Nair ! 
(To her parents) He’s always owing someone. Every 
time the telephone rings . . . it’s the tailor . . . the shoe- 
maker . . . the shirtmaker . . . “Is Mr. Augusto there?” 
“No, Mr. Augusto’s out .. . can I give him a message ?” 
“ Please tell Mr. Augusto the tailor *phoned.”._He doesn’t 
even pay the instalments he owes .. . he never pays any- 
body . . . I don’t know from whom he inherits that trait. . . . 

VERA: (looking at ANTONIO) I do ! 

TEREZA : (Calling) Nair | Where on earth is that darkie ? 
Augusto thinks I’m as soft as he is. That I’m frightened 
of him. I’m not frightened of any man. He does what 
he likes here—he gives orders, throws his weight about, 
he even shouts at Father. 

ANTONIO: Now don’t drag me in. 

TEREZA: The other day you were reading your paper 
. . . he came downstairs, snatched the paper out of your 
hand and said, “‘ You can read it after me! Don’t forget 
I pay for the papers in the house!”’ He never lets you 
forget anything he does. Men may be afraid of men—but 
women aren’t. 

Antonio: If that’s thinking, it’s not profound. It 
must be hunger. 

TEREZA: Perhaps. . . 

(She was just about to call Nair again when the darkie 
enters.) 

Nair: (Coldly) Did you call ? 

TeREZA: Did I call? I’ve done nothing else for an 
hour. 

Nair: Your watch must fly. 

TEREZA: Have you any dinner for me? 

VerA: I left something on a plate in the oven to keep 
warm. 
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TEREZA: (Zo Nair) Heat it up quickly .. . and let me 
know... 

VERA: I'll go and make you an omelette. ... You like 
omelettes, don’t you? 

(Exit Nair, left.) 

(CLARA comes downstairs, very pale.) 

VERA: (Before leaving, to CLARA) Are you better now? 

(VERA goes out left, without waiting for a reply.) 

CLaRA: Better! A poor devil could be in agony and 
nobody would keep quiet. I sometimes wonder what 
a funeral would be like in this house . . . the family would 
mourn with screams, cries, kicks, yells... . 

TEREZA: What an idea! © 

Ciara: How can a poor devil rest here? If you have 
a headache the best thing you can do is to break your 
head against the wall... . If it’s not Lucio’s piano it’s 
Augusto’s gramophone, Mother’s screams, or Tereza’s 
facket... - 

TEREZA: I beg your pardon. 

Ciara: On top of that is the row from the street— 
rockets—bonfires crackling, children screaming. Why do 
we have a night of St. John ? 

TeREZA: You should alter the calendar or chose the 
dates on which to have your aches and pains. . 

Nair : (Enters) Donna Tereza, Dona Vera is calling you. 

(Exit.) 

TEREZA: One of these days I’ll kill that black girl... . 

Ciara: It would be better if somebody paid her wages. 

VERA: (Enters) I didn’t make an omelette—after all. 
There was a piece of roast meat left. 

ANTONIO: It is not my fault if the maid has not been 
paid for three months. 

VERA: (Catching on) Perhaps it’s mine? 

Antonio : I’m not accusing anybody, I’m only defending 
myself. 
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TeREZA: It’s not mine either. I give a third of my pay 
towards the expenses. 

ANTONIO: Lucio and Clara give half their pay. Augusto 
pays the grocer, the milkman, and the baker. I provide 
the house. 

Vera: Do you wish to insinuate that I pocket the 
money ? I know the miracles I have to perform. I spend 
all day in the kitchen—just look at my hands. 

Nair: (Enters) Dona Tereza, your food is getting cold. 

(Zxit.) 

TEREZA: I’m coming. 

Fictas Left) 

VerA: If the darkie hasn’t been paid, it’s because the 
money just won’t go around . . . there are a whole lot of 
bills waiting to be paid. Sometimes I don’t know how 
to move. George suggested giving up his dancing and 
singing lessons the other day. 

Ciara: No, he mustn’t do that. 

VERA: He only suggested it. You know, Clara, those 
lessons cost money—and George doesn’t contribute a 
penny towards the expense because all his wages go to 
pay for his classes. And my belief is it’s a sheer waste. , 

Ciara: But Lucio and I give half of our wages—half, 
Mother, half. ..°. 

Antonio: (Taking his cane and hat) If somebody 
"phones tell them to call me at the Café Central. I’m going 
to play a game of billards. . . . 

VERA: Billiards ? 

ANTONIO: Yes. Billiards—as good as any other sport. 

VERA: I never heard it called billiards before. 

(Lixit ANTONIO.) 

CLARA: Don’t mention George’s classes any more. 
He might make up his mind to give them up, so as not to 
be a burden to the family. He’s a burden to no one. His 
share is amply paid by Lucio and myself. He has to work 
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in an office like the rest of us, but he shall have a little 
pleasure in his spare time. 

Vera: All right, forget it. (Changing her tone) After 
all, he’s my son. But you and Lucio have made up your 
minds to be more George’s mother than I. (Laughs) 
I said Lucio is more his mother than I am—didn’t I? 
As if that were possible. 

Ciara: Mother, if only you would face it you would 
feel better. George is not like the rest of us. 

VeRA: And what has he got that’s different ? 

CLaRA: For goodness sake, Mother. He was the only 
sickly child in a house full of healthy children. That’s 
just one thing you can’t pretend you haven’t noticed. 

VERA: Which of you were healthy? You all had 
chicken-pox, measles, croup. The work you gave me.... 

CLARA: I know, but the rest of us were able to go to 
school and mix with the other children. I taught George 
to read and write, and Lucio spent hours of his free time 
teaching him elementary arithmetic, geography, history... . 

VERA: (Starts to cry) 1 don’t know why you have to 
remind me of all this. 

CLARA: There is no need to cry now. 

VERA: (Stung) You are not going to tell me I ever shed 
crocodile tears before my own children... . 

Ciara: You do it very well, like a great artist... . 
George is 22 and he’s simple as a boy of 12. Sometimes 
I think he’s younger than Pedro. ... Pedro knows more 
than he does. 

VERA: I know. The other day Pedro told me... . 

Ciara: (dnterrupting) Poor little George—working 
in an office, sticking down envelopes, copying reports, as 
uninteresting as they’re useless. Leave him his dreams— 
they hurt no one. 

VERA: They’re not healthy. 

Ciara: Oh, Mother, you exaggerate. 
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Vera: Nobody can behave just exactly as they like. 
Society would be ridiculous—it’s silly enough as it is. 

Ciara: This family makes it a great deal sillier. 
Suppressing all their natural instincts in case some semi- 
moribund Duke’s widow round the corner might gossip. 

Vera: What a way to talk of your Father’s relations ! 

Ciara: Well, why shouldn’t George dance—all over 
Rio in his night-shirt if he wants to? It might make 
a lot of people happy. Why shouldn’t Lucio compose his 
music and set the whole country singing ? 

VERA: Do you want them both in gaol ? 

Ciara: Oh, we’re all in prison—and I don’t know 
what keeps us there. Shining our backsides on office stools 
because we’re afraid of taking risks. We've failed... . 

VERA: You've failed? How? 

Ciara: Perhaps, after all, we just lack the qualities of 
Cteatlon en 

VERA: Lucio has a job that would make many people 
satisfied. 

CiarRA: It’s not the job that makes one happy. I know 
he’s well paid. For a man as conscientious as he is, it 
must hurt him to earn so much for so little work—and 
he brings his wages home, as we all do, so that the family 
can eat well, sleep well, and rot. 

VeRA: That’s a wicked, ungrateful way to talk. If you 
had fame and glory you would be moaning for a quiet 
family life. 

Ciara: A quiet family life! The boys should have 
families of their own. This bunch won’t go on for ever 
without a little new blood. But, no, we all stick together 
in case the whole house of cards falls down, or the butcher 
is paid. And the boys run about the town like stray 

ORSaater 

VERA: Ba would say there was a black devil in vour 

heart. Abusing the family— 
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CLARA: But Ba never goes to bed until the last man’s in 
at night. 

VERA: I’m too tired to sit up late. 

Ciara: And you would rather not see what goes on, 
Mother, wouldn’t you? Do you know how old I am ? 

VERA: Dol know? 

CLARA: They say in Europe there’s no age limit to 
getting married . . . but who’s going to look at anyone over 
thirty, here—with no money. I’m a museum piece. 
(Changing her tone) The only person who sees beauty in 
my ugly face and my hands worn out with typing, is the 
only man I can’t marry... . 

VERA: Now, don’t let’s start that. 

CLaRA: Never mentioning his name doesn’t make 
Saul any the less alive or real... . 

VERA: I told you—all these years—that .. . 

Ciara: I know all the things you’re going to say against 
him—please, don’t . . . (in another tone) it would be nice 
to live in an age where women could go to the men they 
loved without the interference of worn-out prejudices and 
conventions. .. . 

VERA: (Quickly) Impossible! The ideal for women is 
to free themselves of men. I sometimes feel quite envious 
of hens who can lay eggs without the intervention of a 
third party... . 

Ciara: Oh, Mother. It’s impossible to talk to you. 
God, how my head aches. Is there any aspirin in the 
house ? 

VeRA: There’s some upstairs. (Shouting) Lucio ! 
Lucio ! (Ltcto’s voice—‘ What is it ?) 

VerA: Will you bring the aspirin? It must be in my 
room or in the bathroom. 

(Licto’s voice: “I will... .”) 

VERA: I’m an old fool, but I am not bad. I do every- 


thing for the best. 
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Ciara: Mother, you’re a darling. The best of us all. 


(Pause.) 
VERA: Do you know what happened to me yesterday 
afternoon? I went to see Aunt Maria. ... Coming back 


I noticed someone was following me. I was so upset—at 
my age one isn’t accustomed to being followed—then he 
spoke to me—he said he’d been my admirer when I was 
a star at the Palace Theatre. Ah! Those wonderful 
times I had when I was in the theatre—the whole of Rio 
was at my feet. I was beautiful—I was, really. . . . 

CLaRA: I’m sure you were. 

VERA: The first can-can dancer in Rio. It was so 
delightful—legs covered with black stockings. How 
thrilled all the men were with my black legs. . . . 

(Lucto from above : “ Mother, it’s notin your room... .’”) 

VERA: Did you look on the dressing-table ? 

LUCIO Vics, 

VERA: Then look in the bathroom. (Ltcio disappears.) 
Well, he spoke. He recognized me—in spite of my white 
hair and my fatness. He said: ‘‘ You don’t know how 
many times I waited for you outside the theatre after the 
show.” I was so touched. It was the glory of what is 
passed. Suddenly he made me a proposition. 

CLARA: (Sziling) Really, Mother ? 

VERA: Yes, really and truly. I’m not making it up. 
You're just like Lucio, you both think I spend my life 
imagining these things. After all, he wasn’t a boy—he was 
a man of my age. 

(The telephone rings.) 

CLARA: (Answering) Hullo . . . 268889 who? Who? 
He’s not in. 

(She replaces the receiver.) 

VerA: I'll bet that was for your Father. 

CLARA: It wasn’t. 

VERA: Nonsense—you’re lying—it was for Antonio. 
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CLARA: It was for Lucio. 

VERA: Why did you say he’s out—when he’s in? 
It was for your Father, wasn’t it? It doesn’t matter. He’s 
fixed up with a Spanish girl now. ... You remember 
the two silver candlesticks which were on the piano ? 
There’s only one now. Where is the other ? 

(The telephone rings again.) 

VERA: Where’s the other one? Your Father sold it 
to give money to the Spanish girl... . 

Lucio: (Coming downstairs) 1 found the bottle in the 
bathroom... . 

Ciara: (On the telephone) I already told you, “ He’s 
not in,” “ He’s not in.” 

VERA: (Zo Ltcio) Give it to me. I knew I left it in 
the bathroom. 

Lucio: But empty. 

Aucusto: (From the top of the stairs) ’m here. Who 
said I wasn’t at home ? 

Ciara: (Ringing off) Nobody ! 

Aucusto: Who was it for then? (Comes downstairs.) 

Ciara: For Lucio. Satisfied ? 

Aucusto : I didn’t know Ltcio was so sought after... . 
I'll bet it was a creditor. 

Lucio: Wrong. It was a woman, wasn’t it, Clara? 

(CLARA nods.) 

Aucusto: Woman? I see. A dangerous one? Scared 
to speak to her yourself ? 

Ltcto: Mind your own business. 

Aucusto: (Pretending to whimper like a child) Clara, 
Clara, there’s a wicked big girl chasing me. Drive her 
away, drive her away. I want to play my little piano. 

VERA: What sort of language is that, Augusto ? 

(Enter PEDRO panting.) 

Pepro: Lucio. Licio. George—where’s George? 

VERA: What’s happened ? 
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Pepro: (Taking Licio by the hand) Come quickly. 
The balloon of the children opposite is going up. George. 
B4. Ba. Come on. Licio. I think it’s prettier than mine— 
come and see if it is.) Come on, Ba.... 

(Exit Licto with the boy, by the door R.) 

Vera: I’llgetsomeaspirin from the chemist in the square. 

Cara: It’s not necessary, Mother. 

Aucusto: I’m not offering to go as I’m expecting a 
telephone call. 

Vera: I’ll go get my hat. I’ve been in all day. I need 
some fresh air. (Starts going upstairs.) 

-Aucusto: It’s nearly nine. I may get something. 
(Turns on the radio) No. No. Radio Guanabara . . . Radio 
Mayrinck . . . Radio Cruzeiro. 

(The music of samba fills the room.) 

(Exit VERA.) 

Ciara: (Talking to herself) One day we'll die... . 

Aucusto: What did you say ? 

CLARA: Nothing. 

Aucusto: I heard you say, “ One day we'll die... .” 

Ciara: I was talking to myself. After so much frustra- 
tion—ashes . . . ashes. 

AucustTo : It can be arranged if you like. 

Ciara: Will you turn the radio down a bit ? 

Aucusto: Of course. If you don’t want to become 
ashes, we can have you embalmed—and you'll live for 
ever. A mummy! How would you like to be a museum 
attraction ? 

GEORGE: (Coming downstairs, shouting) \ve got it, 
Clara, I’ve got it. (He pulls her off the sofa and spins round 
with her in his arms.) My goodness, at last I’ve got it. 
(Clara sits down looking at him.) 1 don’t know how it was... 
I don’t know . . . I was upstairs . . . listening to Augusto’s 
gramophone in my room. Then the gramophone stopped— 
but the music went on inside me . . . coming and going. 
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I couldn’t stop myself. I jumped off the bed and began... 
like this... and this . . . (he starts a few steps, makes a 
mistake) No. It wasn’t like that. 

AuGusto: Thank God for that. 

Ciara: Try and remember. 

GEORGE: But, Clara, I had it. No. UpstairsI... (in 
another tone) One day, Clara, you promised me, “If you 
become a real dancer, I’ll give you a ring with a topaz the 
size of a bird’s eye... .’? Do you remember when I was 
little Ba used to tell me stories about the Indians, who 
danced when they wanted to ask God for something 
because they didn’t know how to pray... . 

AucustTo: Did you believe it? 

GrEorGE: Of course. 

Aucusto: The only one.... 

GeorcE: All my life I asked God to make me strong. ... 

AucusTo: God is deaf.... 

CiarRA: (Zo Augusto) Can’t you listen to your rotten 
radio alone? 

GEORGE: Words only confuse me... . 

Aucusto: They don’t seem to. 

GrorGE: It’s as if words had fingers, as if they formed 
hands to suffocate what I think. I wish I could remember. ... 

Aucusto: Just listen to him—he claims he thinks. 

CLaRA: Be quiet, Augusto. 

VERA: (Coming downstairs) You're not going to start 
another argument... . 

Cn a sudden impulse GEORGE dashes upstairs.) 

Ciara: (Worried) George ! 

GEORGE: (Stopping at the top) Ym coming back. 
(There are tears on his face.) 

Ciara: Why—you’re crying—wait.... 

GrorGE: (Firmly) No, Clara, I’m all right. I’d rather 
be alone. 


(Exit.) 
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VeRA: What did I hear ? (Sighs) That boy frightens me. 

Aucusto: Well, Clara, why don’t you run after him 
as usual P 

Ciara: No. (Jn another tone of voice) It’s the first time 
I’ve heard him say he’d rather be alone. 

VERA: I won’t be long. (Stops at the door R.) It’s a 
beautiful night... . 

(Nair enters L. with two glasses of milk on a tray.) 

VERA: (Zo Nair) Leave both glasses of milk on my 
husband’s night table. (Nair climbs the staircase. Exit.) 
Every time he goes to see that Spanish woman he comes 
home quite weak . . . don’t you think you’d better shut 
the veranda? It wouldn’t be so noisy. (Explosion of a 
rocket. VERA screams) What a fright ! 

Ciara: No, leave it. I like to see the balloons rise. 

(The telephone rings.) 

VERA: I’m off. (Exit door, Right.) 

AucusTo: (On the phone) Me, darling. ... Did you? 
What, I can’t hear. Clara, turn the radio off, yes... . 
(CLARA turns it off.) Fine. At ten o’clock at the entrance 
of the Odeon. (A kiss resounds in the receiver.) See you 
later. (He rings off. Natr comes downstairs with an empty 
tray, trips on the last step, falls. The tray rolls away. 
Aucusto bursts into loud laughter.) 

Nair: (Looking straight ahead) It would be better if 
you paid your debts—instead of laughing. 

CHiram ause.) 

Ciara: How much do you owe Nair? How much? 

AUGUSTO: 200 milreis—only a loan. I needed some 
money one day. You wouldn’t lend me any. I asked Lucio, 
Tereza—everybody refused. So I just asked the darkie 
to lend me some for a few days. 

CLARA: Fora few days... and when was that ? 


Aucusto: A month or so ago—I thought she had 
forgotten. 
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CLaRA: Forgotten? How dare you say that? How 
shameful. 

AucusTo: What’s shameful about it? Why such an 
air of tragedy? (Goes up a few steps—Stops.) I owe her. 
Mind your own business—nobody can interfere with my 
life. Do I interfere with yours? 

Ciara: There’s nothing in my life. 

Aucusto: There isn’t? 

Ciara: Augusto ! 

Aucusto: What about your forbidden boy friend ? 

CLARA: Augusto ! 

AucusTo : Is he still in love with you. 

Ciara: What do you mean? 

Aucusto: Why, everybody in this house knows and 
pretends they don’t. I’ve already heard Mother telling Ba, 
Ba repeating it to Tereza, Tereza passing it on to Father— 
“Don’t mention the subject .. .”’ or “ The best thing is 
to pretend to know nothing about it... .” “She'll see 
it’s impossible if we refuse to discuss it... .’”’ “ She'll get 
over it....” “If we oppose her openly she might really 
lisist: ay.yi 

Ciara: I don’t understand. 

Aucusto: You don’t understand—my little hollow— 
wooden saint. Saul. Saul. 

Ciara: What about him ? 

Aucusto: You have the nerve to ask me? 

Ciara: Answer me, Augusto ! 

Aucusto: Do you imagine a mulatto could ever be my 
brother-in-law ? 

Ciara: A negro like Ba, however, can save your life— 
several times. 

Aucusto: That’s a pretty tune. 

CLaRA: ... anda negro like Nair can lend you money. 

Aucusto: You need a husband—don’t you. It’s 
difficult at your age. That’s why even a mulatto willdo.... 

Cc 
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CLaRA: You swine. (Covers her face and cries. TEREZA 
appears left and guesses what has happened.) 

TeREZA: You dirty dog. Rat. Evil tongue! How 
can you? 

Aucusto: (From upstairs) It only remained for you 
to come and bark. 

TEREZA: Some woman ought to smash his pretty face. 
(Pause. CLARA cries softly.) Don’t cry, Clara. - Augusto’s 
a muck-rake. He’s a disgrace to the family. Only to-day 
I pawned the ear-rings Granny left me so that he could 
pay his poker debts . . . before there was a scandal... 
(long pause). 

Ciara: (Drying her eyes) Vm all right now. What time 
is it? 

TEREZA: Nine-fifteen. 

CiaRA: (Searching through time-table) The next train 
to Sdo Paulo leaves at ten. 

TEREZA: What’s that about the train to Sao Paulo? 

GUAR it can ideas. <r 

(Pause.) 

TEREZA: Do you feel better ? 

Ciara: It is all over. 

TEREZA: I’ve got something to tell you. Would you 
like to hear it? 

Ciara: Why not? 

TEREZA: Sergio’s quite mad about me... . 

Ciara: Who is he? 

TEREZA: You don’t know him. I’m tired of this house 
- - . of having no money . . . of the squabbles, of ugly 
words . . . and above all, I’m tired of my work. There’s 
nothing like marriage for an employment for life. . . . 

CLARA: Is it happiness ? 

TEREZA: Happiness? He’s handsome, tall, dark, green 
eyes—and such a delicious voice .. . I could eat his voice... . 

Ciara: Where does he work ? 
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TEREZA: I’m not sure.... In the Town Hall, I believe. 

CLARA: Is he a bachelor? 

TEREZA:? I thinkrso.a0% 

Ciara: Is his family in Rio? 

TEREZA: How should I know? I only met him four 
days ago. He’s already asked me to go to his flat. 

CiarRA: Did you go? 

TEREZA: He wanted to show me a collection of insects 
he’s got .... I didn’t go. . . I don’t like insects and I don’t 
like collections . . . it’s because the Chinese have such 
a mania for collections that China has more than 400 
million inhabitants. .. . 

(A motor-car klaxon sounds.) 

Lucio: (Enters, Right) There’s a car hooting outside. 

TEREZA: (Looks out, waves, and seizes her hat and bag) 
It’s Sergio! Bye! Bye! 

Aucusto: (Ready to go out, comes downstairs) Where 
are you going? 

TEREZA: We're going into town to the ten o’clock 
show at the Metro. ... Do you want to come, nasty ? 
We'll give you a lift.... 

Aucusto: Do I know your boy friend? Is it still 
José? 

TEREZA: José? Good God... you are behind the 
times... after José, there was . . . what’s the good of counting 
them? ..- 

(Kisses CLara and Licio and exits, Right.) 

Aucusto: (Zo Ciara with much courtesy) Will you 
excuse me? (CLARA doesn’t move. Exit Aucusto, Right.) 

Ciara: (Zo Lucto) Saul is going to *phone me in 
a little while. .. He leaves for Sdo Paulo at ten. He asked 
me again the other day to go with him, we’d get married 
there . . . you know how much I love him. I’ve been 
fighting against it for six years... for six years I’ve heard 
reproofs, by words, gesture, and by silence, because I love 
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a coloured man. He is an intelligent, educated, capable 
TANG ae: 

Lucio: People will talk, Clara.... 

CLARA: It doesn’t matter, now. I know his love will 
give my life a new dignity.... If I’m not afraid of Father's 
relatives, why should Mother be? If they won’t have me 
back, then I’ve got Saul. 

(PEDRO runs in and leaps up the stairs.) 

PEDRO: It’s time to let my balloon go up... . It’s 
hile, oS ¢ 

(Exit PEDRO.) 

Ciara: The family has such a hold on one—even their 
prejudices. I blame myself. No courage, no courage. 
I even used George as an excuse. Sometimes it needs a 
lot of courage to make a decision . . . but to-day, a short 
time ago, I discovered George didn’t need me any more. 
(BA comes downstairs holding PEDRO’S hand. He is very 
excited.) Listen, Lucio. It was a revelation. I saw George 
suffering, he climbed those stairs, there were tears in his 
eyes . . . I wanted to follow him, but he turned round, 
looked me right in the face, and said, “I’d rather be 
alone... .” I felt I wanted to shout for joy.... When 
a man learns to be alone, to suffer alone, he can take his 
place in the world. George doesn’t need me any more. 
Only Saul needs me . . . and I need him. 

Lucio : I suppose I’d leave home if I had your courage... 
but I’m one of those people whose roots are deep in his 
family . . . 1 wouldn’t know how to leave it. I thought 
you felt the same, Clara. I thought you were resigned— 
as 1am. This was grandfather’s house . . . the Emperor 
Pedro Segundo used to play cards in this room . . . by 
candlelight . . . and before that... . It’s comforting to 
be carried along by an old family. 

CLARA: But it cripples one, Lucio. Perhaps they will 
make up their minds and accept the fact once I’m married. 
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Lucio: You should have gone long ago. 

CiaRA: Oh, I know I should. 

Lucio: (Quickly) You'll write to me? 

CLARA: Long letters. (Pause.) You'll send me all 
the news. Of Father, of Mother—in case I can’t come 
back. 

Ltcto: You must come back. It’ll be all right—you’ll 
see. They won’t be able to do without you. If I went it 
wouldn’t matter—Father and I don’t belong to this 
world.... 

Ciara: Why not? Everybody belongs to this world. 

Lucio: (Laughing) We are old bones. Father was 
rich; too handsome, spoilt. He spent everything. The 
house is all that remains, the only thing he hasn’t sold 
because he makes a profit from it. The furniture, the 
portraits of his ancestors, their jewellery, sold, pawned... 
only the Emperor and Empress remain. 

(Pointing to portraits.) 

CiaRA: Daddy is like a gigolo of the dead—but you— 

Lucio: (Quickly) Mother will be terribly upset. What 
shall I tell her ? 

Ciara: Tell her. No. I'll write. It’s going to be all 
right. It’s got to be. 

(During the whole dialogue BA and PEDRO come and go 
several times through door on left. The balloon is on the 
floor brought in by the little boy.) 

Bh: (Going towards door, Left) Nair, don’t forget the 
petrol. (Zo PEDRO) Where’s the swab ? 

PepRo: It is here, Ba. 

(All this movement goes on without interrupting CLARA 
and Lucio. The telephone rings.) 

Ciara: That must be Saul. 

BA: (Backstage) Careful, Pedro. Don’t tear the paper. 
Call George. 

PEDRO: George ! 
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BA: Come on, Nair, 

(Telephone rings again.) 

Ciara: That must be Saul... . I’m scared. 

BA: What are you doing there—can’t you attend to 
the ’phone ? 

Ciara: (Zo Ltcio) Tell him I’m not at home. 

Lucio: No, Clara. Tell him. to come and fetch 

ou. 

(He hands her the *phone. There is a moment’s pause. 
At the end of the room, on the veranda, Pedro has climbed 
on to chair holding the ends of the balloon. Nair is fixing the 
swab of petrol.) 

BA: Don’t use too much petrol. 

Nair: Can I light it? 

BA: Not yet. 

Nairn: Now? 

CuaRA: (On the ’phone) Hullo. 

PEDRO: Now, Ba. 

BA: First fan it a little more. 

Ciara: Yes! Yes! In ten minutes. 

(She rings off.) 

BA: Steady—Pedro—Steady. 

CLaRA: I must put on my hat and pack my case. Saul 
won't be long. (Laughs) 1 feel so much better ! 

(She goes up. Lucto hesitates. Sits at the piano, plays 
something. There is a pause. BA leaves PEDRO, Nair, and 
the balloon and comes to the staircase.) 

BA: She shouldn’t go like that. 

Lucio: Ba! 

BA: I heard everything . .. your old black nannie isn’t 
deceived. I didn’t need to hear. I knew already. Why 
don’t you stop her? 

Lucio: I don’t know what I shall do without her— 


but that’s why I can’t stop her.... Perhaps if you would 
ask her ? 
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BA: Me? What can a poor old darkie do in a world 
of white people ? 

Lucio: You're probably nearer to her heart than anyone. 

BA: When I remember your grandfather—the Marquis— 
that white man! How he fought to abolish slavery. 
And now ! How he would suffer if he could see his grand- 
daughter running away with the grandchild of a slave... . 

Lucio: (Playing) Old bones, Ba. 

(A car stops in the street. CLARA comes downstairs with 
her hat on, carrying a small case in her hand.) 

Ciara: Lucio, will you tell Mother. .. . 

(The door from street opens, CLARA is half-way downstairs. 
Lucio at the piano. BA is left back. VERA shuts the 
door behind her.) 

VERA: There’s a taxi at the door, with... . 

(She stops, sees the three don’t move.) 

PEDRO: (From the veranda) Ba, Ba, come quickly. ... 

CiaRA: I’m going.... 

VERA: Clara / : 

Ciara: Why didn’t you finish your sentence... you 
saw a taxi at the door and Saul inside. Isn’t that so? 

VERA: Less than half an hour ago you were talking of 
failures. Good heavens ! (Takes bottle out of the bag.) The 
aspirin. I failed as an artist... I failed as a woman... 
I failed as a mother ! 

LuctO | Mother ! 

CLARA 

VERA: I failed as a mother—don’t try and deceive me. 
I never meant anything to my children. If they suffered, 
if they wanted to hear stories, if they wanted to confide 
in somebody—they ran to Ba. I never existed for you all. 

BA: Vera. 

VeRA: To prove my uselessness, I see with my own eyes, 
my daughter running away. 

CiaRA: It is not running away. It is a step I’ve con- 
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sidered carefully—but you’d never let me talk about it. 
I’m not running after adventure—I’m going after what 
I know to be my happiness... . What are we all waiting 
for? Wasting our lives . . . the life on earth is the one that 
must be good. 

VerA: All that’s very pretty ... but when your Father’s 
relations hear about it, they’ll say as usual, “ That’s the 
blood of the actress coming out in the children—bad 
blood#27-« 

Ciara: Mother, I’ve been asking your help for years— 
you didn’t want to listen. ... Why do you all look so 
frightened ? 

Ltcio: Clara—it’s only that we are afraid that... 

Ciara: (Zo VERA) I’m not afraid of the future. I’ve 
done with fear. You shouted in my face once, “ He’s a 
mulatto ’—but I’m not thinking of colour. I’m thinking 
of an intelligent, good man—Mulatto, how dare you? 
In a country of fifty million inhabitants, three million of 
which are negroes, did anyone ever tell a mulatto or a 
negro that he was forbidden the right of holding a public 
appointment, of rising to a high position? No. No. 
Haven’t I heard at home, school, church, “ We’re the only 
real Christian people in the whole world because we don’t 
have any race prejudice?’’? Why should you be the only 
one? Why? 

VERA: Oh, Ba, I can’t bear it. 

Ciara: Ba is on your side. 

VERA: (Quickly) What has Ba said ? 

BA: (Proudly) Long ago I said, “‘ My girl, it’s better 
to forget him.” 

CLARA: Ba was more strongly opposed than anyone. 
She even thought it was a crime against God. Bd comes 
from slaves and she can only see coloured men as slaves, 
more or less disguised with a right to vote and to live 
among white men, but to serve them as inferiors. We 
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made Ba like this. ... Ba doesn’t know that at this moment 
in the world there are white men who would make slaves 
of all men if they could. ... (VERA cries) Oh, don’t cry, 
Mother. 

VERA: What hurts me is to see you go like that, when 
evetel an aAciress: os 

CLARA: Mother. 

VERA: ... was married in white, with a veil and orange 
blossom. 

(Pause.) 

PEDRO: (From the back) Ba, it’s almost full... . 

Nair: Can we let it go? 

BA: All right. 

PepRo: Clara, Mummy .. . Liicio (louder) George ! 
The balloon is ready... . 

VERA: You don’t love him—you only admire him 
because he’s educated, clever, and intelligent. ... You're 
sorry for his education and his intelligence. ... We can 
only be sorry for mulattos and negroes. . . . 

BA: (Furious) So that’s it? For sixty years I’ve been 
serving here. I thought that after sixty years you had 
grown to love me... now I find that whether we’re 
slaves or free—we only deserve to be pitied. 

VERA [es different with you, Ba.... 

CLARA + Ba, listen. . . 

PEDRO | Ba, come quickly . . . careful, Nair... let it go 
gradually. 

(CLARA is about to pick up her case and go out when 
GEORGE comes rushing downstairs shouting.) 

GEORGE I vegotit... Clara...’ look, look e.. 

Ciara: (Zrying to stop her tears) I’m looking, George. 

GEORGE: Lucio, play something, loudly so that I can 
show you all... . (Looking around) What’s happened? 

Ciara: Nothing’s happened—nothing. (Zo Lucio) 
Lucio, play something for George—go on and play... . 
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(Ltcto plays.) 

GEorRGE: Splendid, Lucio, that’s it. That’s it. Look, Ba. 

Pepro: (Letting the balloon go) Long live St. John ! 
Long live St. John! Ba! Ba! 

(GEORGE dances while Lucio plays. VERA hides her face 
in her tired hands and cries. BA comes up to her. CLARA 
steals out and GEORGE goes on dancing.) 


CURTAIN 


THE ANGEL, THE SPIDER, AND THE 
MEN 


By FRED MARNAU 


PERHAPS IT HAD become silent for a moment because the 
angel had entered the room. He had been told: you will 
see a crown of thorns, miles long, wound out of rusty wire. 
Inside it lie lengthways nine wooden huts and a tenth, 
smaller one, for the sick, apart from the others. You will be 
able to recognize it also because it lies nearest the barbed 
wire. Those living in that hut can see the trees outside. 
Outside, to them, is another world—because they behind 
the wire fence are prisoners. When you enter you will 
find four men, bread on the table, and on the bread the 
spider. Two of the men lie in their beds, an old one and 
a young one. Ona bench sits a haggard man wrapped in 
a violet blanket. The fourth man has only one arm. He, 
too, has thrown a blanket round him. A green blanket. 
You will soon recognize your man. 

The angel found everything as it had been described 
to him. He placed himself silently in one of the corners, 
for his man was allowed a little more time. The ones in 
the room were filled with joy, they did not know why. 
Old Brandes in his bed slept more peacefully than usual, 
his nose a little tense. David Gotha who watched him 
from his bed, compared him in his mind to a resting 
archbishop. The two others sat by the window in their 
coloured blankets. 

The haggard one in violet was mending his shoes. He 
had been a tailor. While he stitched he kept singing: 
tidada, tadadi.. . 

“ Stop singing tidada tadadiall the time,” said the green one. 

“TI have to mend this shoe, don’t 1? My toe’s hanging 
out of it already.” 

“What do you want shoes for? You are not only 
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locked in, you’re a sick man as well. And a sick man 
usually dies sooner than a healthy one.” 

“A healthy man goes to war, a sick man doesn’t. What 
do you say to that? Tidada, tadadi.. .” 

The green one became merrier and merrier. “ Maybe 
you’re mending the shoe because you’re leaving to-morrow? 
They’re waiting for you already, with flags they’re waiting.” 

“With black flags,”’ said the tailor and laughed. 

David Gotha leaned from his bed and brought out a box 
of chessmen. After that effort he had to lie back for a while, 
for he was more exhausted and his eyes hotter than he 
thought. He dug his fingers in among the polished figures. 
The cool touch of the carved, hard wooden surfaces did 
him good. It seemed to him that the fever was abating. 
He waved to the men on the bench. The green one jumped 
up to help him: “ Shall I light my candle for you?” 

“ Don’t jump like that. . . tidada tadadi.. .” 

“T didn’t jump for you, you soulless cobbler ! ” 

David looked out of the window. It was snowing again, 
and therefore lighter than usual about this time. 

“ Thanks, I don’t think we need the light yet. But how 
about a fire?” 

“ Quick, light the fire. Don’t keep talking about your 
candle. You've been told, no light is needed.” 

The other one did not answer, but began to busy him- 
self with the stove while his friend went to fetch wood from 
the corner behind it. The angel stepped aside a little. 

“TI can’t find one piece of paper to light the fire with,” 
he called to the green one. “‘ Shall I use your ugly hair >” 

“Why don’t youcut off your toenails? They’d burn well.” 

“ Take this book here. Butleaye me the last four chapters.” 

Carefully they laid the fire with half David’s book and 
piled on it the thin wood. The tailor borrowed an old 
lighter, and while the flames, unwillingly and with much 
smoke, flickered up, they both sang : 
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Two long legs has the stork 
and yet he is no soldier... 

David put down the chessmen. The bench in front of the 
window was empty now and he could see the pine-tree 
outside. Suddenly a spider climbed from the brighter 
pane of the window. She hung between her rising legs 
and crawled over a piece of bread lying on the table. 
Without haste she ascended on to the food, making it quite 
clear that she had now taken formal possession. Her 
round body glowed in the fireshine now coming from the 
stove. Since she was the only healthy being in the room 
she soon grew in importance and tried to challenge David 
Gotha’s look. She wanted him to watch her, not the pine- 
tree. Bigger and bigger she grew, already the window 
darkened in her shadow. At last she reached his field of 
vision. But since he guessed the spider’s intention he’ was 
not going to let her notice his astonishment over her 
unbelievable immensity. He did not change the direction 
of his look, but saw how the offended animal once more 
withdrew into itself, lifted one leg off the bread and put 
it on the table, a little lamely pulled the next one after it, 
lifted and put it down, another one, another, another one, 
to the last. 

The two by the stove had finished their work. One of 
them closed the door of the stove, and it grew darker. The 
spider escaped into darkness, and the tree, too, could no 
longer be discovered. Somewhat noisily a young soldier 
covered the outside of the window with a wooden screen. 
Around the little stove there was now a glimmer of light. 
The two brought the bench nearer to the warmth and 
wrapped their blankets more tightly around themselves. 

“TI would like to do some work on my shoe; please 
bring out your candle.” 

“Not for your shoe. Wait till Mr. Brandes wakes up.” 

“My mother used to have a shop. A hundred candles 
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she used to sell in one week. Even more in the winter... 
And you act big with your tiny bit of candle.” 

“ Then why did you leave your mother ?”’ 

“T left, I left. Tidada tadadi...” 

“ Take my advice, stay away. I know what it means to 
go back.” 

“Stands to reason. You know everything.” 

“1 used to keep letters and pictures, just like-you. That 
time in the factory in France, when my arm was caught in 
the wheel. Hehe, like a walking stick my arm flew through 
the air. Next day, in the hospital, my wife turns up. She 
looks at me, and lo, under the covers, where she should 
have seen an arm, she doesn’t see one. Turns green and 
screams: why don’t you look out, why don’t you look 
out? ‘ What’s gone is gone,’ I say. A nun had to help 
her outside. After a month they let me go home. I 
arrive at my house, open the door. On the bed sits Vino- 
gradoff with my wife. I say nothing at first, just laugh, 
and go into the other room for the axe. Hehe, the axe, too, 
flew just like a walking stick. Fourteen years ago it was. 
Won’t be much left of Vinogradoff. At the police station 
they let me go and turned me out of the country. So I 
thought ’d go home to Esztergom. I had some money 
then. Well, I arrive in Esztergom, haven’t left the station 
more than ten minutes, I have to spit. When I have to 
spit, I spit. I’m just made that way. Comes a policeman 
and says: ‘Five Pengoe.’ Nothing else, just ‘ five 
Pengoe.’ I know at once what he is getting at, but I try 
kindness : * Constable, I could be your father.’ ‘ If I catch 
my father he has to pay five Pengoe just the same.’ 

“T bite on my teeth. Once more I try: ‘ Fellow- 
countryman,’ I say, ‘ fellow-countryman: is this right ? 
I come home to Esztergom, after twenty years I come 
home, and should not be allowed to spit? Look: one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight and there another one, 
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nine spots, still fresh, where people have spat. Why should 
I, why should old Hajnal have to pay; did the others 
pay?’ “ Five Pengoe or we go to the station.’ ‘ Like that, 
is it?” I ask, * Like that, is it? Here, take your money !’ 
I count the money into his hand, turn round and go back 
to the railway station. I don’t carry letters and pictures 
about with me like you.” 

“If you hadn’t spat . . . tidada tadadi.. .” 

The man with the missing arm put his green blanket on 
the bench and brought out the candle after all. Lighting 
it, he walked towards the table. For a moment David saw 
the spider again. This time, avoiding the bread as some- 
thing too insignificant, she hastened away in the direction 
of the beds and had soon left the circle of light. 

Old Brandes stirred in his bed and breathed more rest- 
lessly. His neighbour felt for the chessboard again and 
prepared to greet him when he woke. Not much light 
fell on the beds. Perhaps he was already awake? “ Mr. 
Brandes ...?°” He really seemed to be awake already. 
Groaning he pulled himself out of the blankets and sat up. 
“ Did you call me, Mr. Gotha?” 

“Yes, you slept much longer to-day. Aren’t we going 
to play?” 

““ Did I sleep as long as that ? I dreamed I was sitting in 
a big hall. There was music in the hall. I believe it was 
Mozart. Suddenly you appeared on a stage and were quite 
black in the face, like a nigger, and so I had to laugh.” 

“Well, choose your men.” 

A feeling of fraternity for the old man took hold of him. 
Lies in this most forsaken corner of the world, he thought, 
and dreams of Mozart music. Dreams of music while his 
and my bed both are like a pair of scales. And is it not 
just as if someone kept throwing earth on to his; and he 
sinks and sinks? And he dreams of music and laughs 
when he sees me in his dream. 
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“Don’t stare into the space. What can you see in 
space? ... tidada tadadi.. .” 

The two men outside had moved the table between the 
players, now they sat on the corners of the beds and 
waited for the game to begin. The one in green, the other 
in violet. 

After ten minutes David wanted to give up the game. 

“Don’t give up yet. You can still win.” 

“‘T would rather we finished it to-morrow.” 

“Just as you like.” 

“You are right: we shall have some of my candles left 
over for to-morrow.” 

“The fuss you’re making over your candle.” 

“Can you mend, can he read without the candle, eh?” 

“ Still, one can die without a candle.” 

“Not so easily, dear Brandes.” 

“Do you think so, Gotha?” 

The green one and the violet one cleared away the chess- 
board and moved the table again to its former place. The 
candle had been extinguished, now these two also laid 
themselves down in their beds. The fire in the stove burned 
down, only a few embers still glowed in the corner. It had 
again become very quiet in the room. A listening quiet. 
Each of the men believed of the other that he was sitting 
upright in his bed and listening into the darkness. But 
neither sat upright in the position of the resurrecting, 
each lay flat under his blankets, hot and timid, ears intent 
and eyes open, for something was happening in the room, 
no one knew what. Old Brandes sighed. Now the angel 
left his corner. He walked with hesitating steps towards 
David Gotha’s bed. 

(Translated by E. O Sigler.) 
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CYCLE 
I 

It is on the sea and under the waves of the sea, 
in the barren desert and the fertile valley, 
in holes of the ground where the maggot channels, 
and in the air with the gannet and the eagle; 
it is fashioned in obdurate iron, steel are its sinews, 
and it is merciless and strong of purpose ; 
it housels in the madness of the heart 
where the blood suckles and the nerves are curled in fear 
and the cancer swells and ramifies ; 
and in the convolutions of the brain, 
the shadowy mind, it thrusts the legion seed 
that labours into agony and hate 
and the loud hosts of death. 


II 
I was a labourer in the smoky valley, 
within the walls, the tall dark walls of the mills, 
where the hills go up to the wild moor. 
I was a dog of the dales, broad was my speech, 
and my ways were not the smooth ways of the south, 
but hard and used to keener weather. 
All week I worked among the looms 
while the cloth slacked out and the shuttles clacked 
swiftly, as the woof was shot through the warp 
and through my brain dim with the webs of years. 
All week I was the servant of the loom, 
chained to the steel for promise of meagre coin, 
six days a week, but Sunday comes 
soon, and I am my master for the waking day 
that found me with my whippet on the moor. 
O my faithful lass! Soft was her fell; 
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her eyes were as deep pools stained with peat, 

shafted with light; and intelligent. 

She was long in the body, but strong of limb and rib, 
and her muscles moved under the skin 

like currents in a bay of the river. 

She was swift as the wind or as the summer swallow, 
and I would pit her with the local dogs, 

backing her swiftness with my sweaty coin, 

and many a shilling have I won with her 

to spend on some wet evening in a pub 

or buy the tickets at the picture palace 

when I took out the girl I meant to marry— 

but that is all.forgotten with the flesh. 

I was a labourer in the smoky valley: 

I am a brittle bone projecting from the sand. 


III 
See how he sucks at the dug of my moony breast, 
the full sweet orb of his day fond for his lips, 
and he hangs there under the swollen globe, 
clamping his fingers about my thumb 
and pushing my arm with his eager feet 
as he pushed in my belly a month ago. 
O suck, my little one, and after suck sleep sound, 
for the night is full of the burden of fear 
and the day is loud with avenging engines of war, 
and you are the flower of my love and the rose of life. 
O suck and sleep, suck and sleep, 
suck at my breast and sleep on my cradled arm: 
four changing seasons I give to your flesh, 
but the years are yours, and the years are sharp. 


IV 
He came with the roll of side-drums and the blast of bugles 
and the march of soldiers and the thunder of iron wheels; 


and the rigid hedges and the dead walls by the way 
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blossomed with faces. In a dream I saw them, 

from the house top and from the four winds. 

I saw the pale cheeks of clerks and the bloated jowls of 
publicans, 

and painted harlots and innocents from school, 

labourers in greasy suits, rich men at windows ; 

and a fence of soldiers, armed and stiff, held back 

the uncomprehending, massive public face 

as the waters of the Red Sea were parted and held 

by the ten fingers of a partial and peculiar god: 

and among them I saw the exultation of triumph 

and the dark, hopeless terror of the children of Shem. 


He is as a god, huge and fearful in thought ; 

his limbs are iron and his voice is the roar of guns; 
and his eyes are as a bayonet of shining steel 

on which he has spitted my soul. 

His feet are armies that crush the rotten lily ; 

they strike fire from the flinty stone in the way 

and it consumes the dwellings of men, 

the work of their hands, and their defeated limbs. 


I am the daughter of man, in this time of death 

giving birth in torment and terror, and suckling my child 
that he in his turn in the ripe womb 

shall sow the seed of love and continuing life : 

and what have I, or my child, or my child’s child 

to do with war, that will not pass us by? 


Vv 
A hangman’s rope is in my sinewed wrist, 
whose cord, obedient to a distant brain, 
pulls the cold trigger of the rifle back, 
or drives the bomber through the black sky 
over the crouching, nervous city ; 
or fires torpedoes through the secret sea 
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where in my blood the stricken ship is drowned. 
My eyes are laced with burning brands 

and by their flame the pyre is lit 

that turns to sullen ash contagious tongues 

and all the subjects of contagion, 

the grown man doubting and the womb-walled child, 
the adolescent full of dreams of glory, and 

the dotard suckling at his knuckle-bones. 


I am the enemy, I am the instrument 

of my country, used to being used. 

In the ordinary way I am afraid of death, 
afraid to kill, afraid of being killed: 

but this is war. My country is at stake: 
its manner of life, which is my manner ; 
its language, which is the tongue I speak ; 
its customs, which are my customs ; 

and its people, which is myself. 


VI 
Suddenly at night the bombers came 
in the hard, reverberating bowl of the sky, 
destroying the factory and the tall cathedral, 
the dock, the warehouse, and the railway station, 
the rich house in the leafy avenue, 
and the shouldering tenements of the narrow streets: 
and the bodies and souls of men. 


I sought my son among the smoking stones 

where I had crouched with him clutched at my breast 
until the bomb burst and the building shuttered down 
and the dark came and severed my son from me. 

I cried out with a voice harsh in my throat 

My son, I have lost my son. 

And charred faces stared at me with pity 

and I saw the city burning about me 
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and the flash of guns on the dark smoke 

and I heard bombs burst in the fire and in my heart, 
but no one came to seek my son. 

I besought a man who ran among the rubble 

shouting and stumbling, to stay and find my son, 

but he said, There is fire in my eyes and I am blind. 
And the red hollow shells in the white face 

glared at the black sky and the hard ice of the stars 
where still the burden of engines nagged in the brass 
bowl of night, and the stiff white searchlights stalked ; 
while bombs raged down, streeling into the city, 

and the guns mumbled and barked at the thunderous sky. 
And the fire blossomed among the black bones of the street 
and rushed across the stones and took my son. 


Vil 
The tongues of dust trumpet from the grave, 
from the desert grinding grain on yellow grain, 
from the lush meadow, the arable land, and the secret wood, 
from the narrow sea and from the deep ocean, 
from the dumb stones of the ruined city: 
cry with harsh tongues from the mouths of men 
who were strong, and are dust ; 
from the lips of women 
who were beautiful, and are dust ; 
from the eyes of children 
who loved glory, and are dust. 
The dry bone and the rotten bone and the bone stripped 
by the sea 
and the bone articulated in the living body 
in the dumb tunnels of the marrow shout 
to the dead, Despair ; 
to the living, Fear ; 
and to the child conceived in the unborn womb 
War. SEAN JENNETT 
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IN DEATH THERE IS NO RETREAT 


(The position will be defended to the last man and the last 
round ) 


EACH MOMENT Now is centuries of waiting 
peeled from the memory of a concealed sun. 
Each sorrow now.a molecule of anguish, 

each laugh a glass which breaks itself, alone. 


Guns are like pigeons with a gift for homing, 

always their eyes are Northward turned. They sleep 
pillowed upon the interrupted journey. 

The tortured ribbon of unfamiliar streets 


is torment to their metal. Guns carry 

a dream of plough within them. Theirs is the way 
of exile. Delicate and beautiful 

their voices, each to each, across the sky. 


And we, like guns, virile and sexed as angels, 
dissemble to the frozen crust of stars 

the mother of our sorrow, rose of necessary silence, 
still as camelias touched by the tongues of war. 


Silence has settled in our hearts. Each minute, 
a drop of aeon in unmeasured time, 
contemplates perfection in our ancient 

fears, our quaint historical alarm. 


We have grown into the dissembled morning, 
related time to our immense relief. 

We are the silence—the depthless body 
skeleton death wraps in his handkerchief. 


ALAN ROOK 
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THE EAGLE 


AND WHO SHALL utter affection to the hordes, 
The flying horsemen and the flaying hail, 
Sleet of the devil’s kingdoms riding fast 

By the lake’s side? What curious utterances 
Shall old kings make, by frozen Ellismere, 
When over the solid ice the children ride 
Upon their broomstick feet? O the wave catches 
Each small soul in its mesh of fear, 

Wave of the winds and waters, shallow wave 
Driving the vipers out of all their holes 

In a cascade of love. 


The affectionate waves of the wind ruffle the hair 
Of the tall girls, proud as peacocks, by the lake 
Divining in their cool reflections grace 

Of a vanished world, a world of knight and devil, 
Children’s dreams, pale ghosts that never speak. 
Here in the wind romantic and terrible 

The waves of the lake, spuming and frothing, break 
Each delicate and charming face 

Into a million shapes. These daughters stand 
Watching transfigurations of beauty 

They cannot understand. 


And on the high rock the eagle stands. 
His claw-feet straddle the rock, his gleaming eye 
Looks down upon the lake and on the girls 
And says, What is this mystery ? 
Here, familiar with the rare air in swoop and runnel, 
He is familiar with the ages of falconry, 
With all the ghosts and kings and devils 
Of which the girls in fear are dreaming. 
And by his wingspan he relates 
Them all to this more raging world of hate. 
PORTER FORRESTER 
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AN EXPOSITION OF IRRESPONSIBILITY 
By ALEX COMFORT 

To the Editor of Partisan Review. 

IN ITS SEPTEMBER- OCTOBER issue Partisan Review advertised 
a number to be devoted to the discussion of certain ten- 
dencies of thought which it described as obscurantist. 
These include the abandonment of the historical for the 
metaphysical approach to ethics and politics, the belief 
in the concept of Original Sin, and the denial of historical 
progress as an inevitable development. In the generation 
of English writers from 1938 onwards, the writers whose 
first significant work has appeared since European war 
was declared, the concepts which you mention are becoming 
gradually more and more the guiding principles of both 
thought and art. Belonging to that generation myself, 
I am personally conscious of the influence of these asser- 
tions and denials in my own experience: I am unable to 
regard them as retrograde. We have passed so recently 
through a period of classicism, in which the historical 
and scientific approach was made the basis of poetry, that 
we are in a position to realize some at least of its limitations. 
I am unable to find any comparable classicism in recent 
American poetry, except in so far as it is derived from 
Auden., 

I should first explain what positive view I hold of the 
nature of the historical process in art. I regard the periods 
of English Literature as an alternation between the classical 
and the romantic outlook on thought and on writing. It 
is as if the awareness of the significance of death as a factor 
in interpretative art became alternately emphasized and 
obscured. The classical periods are periods of security, 
economic and mental, where the drive is towards action 
and where the majority of the people are in possession of 
a satisfactory interpretation of the universe and of them- 
selves, provided either by religion or by political theory. 
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They are periods in which the burden of realizing and 
interpreting the conflict between factual death and the 
human desire for the permanent devolves upon single 
artists, who tend to become major poets. The Victorian 
period was one such, and it produced its Arnolds and Mark 
Rutherfords who agonized within the structure of its 
prejudice as much, quantitatively if not qualitatively, as 
did Rimbaud or Rilke in their own periods, or Unamuno 
and Lorca in contemporary Europe. The active periods 
with their extroverted public alternate regularly with 
periods in which the realization of human tragedy becomes 
generalized. In these times the mdividual experience of 
men like Unamuno becomes the general property not only 
of the majority of artists but of the majority of mankind. 
Major poetry, which is the vicarious function of the single 
artist, who takes upon himself the weight of human tragic 
awareness in order to shield humanity at large from its 
realization, becomes quite impossible. I rather doubt if 
at any time in history so many ordinary individuals 
have realized the personal reality of death as realize it 
to-day. We are at present in the period of transition from 
a major period of classicism (Victorian) which produced in 
its turn romantic poets as individuals and finally classical 
poets employing the husk of romantic technique. Slack 
water was at about 1900, and the silence of serious art in 
England enabled Georgianism, a relative valley, to pass 
itself off as a peak. Monro couldn’t understand why 
everyone was silent, and he shouted to fill the gap. There 
were two attempts to reinstate a classical approach, one in 
which rules still apply: the Imagists with their increasing 
tragic awareness, and the Audenites who expressly attempted 
to deny the reality of that awareness. The importance of 
Auden to the present generation is in the assertion which 
he made that history is amenable to reason, and his discovery 
in experience that it is not. If the Spanish war was the 
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occasion of this discovery it was not the cause. Those poets 
who stayed at home, or who were too young to benefit 
from that historical demonstration, came to exactly the 
same conclusion in walking about the streets of London 
in the course of their normal and personal activities. I 
don’t feel that it is profitable to attempt to locate finally 
the point in literature in which the transition took place. 
Some writers have pointed to Dylan Thomas—yet his 
awareness of death, on his own showing, dates from child- 
hood, at a time when he was not consciously elaborating 
any sort of poetic experience. The question is not one of 
sudden transition—it is a matter of the relative numbers 
of those who have arrived at a frame of mind. Artists can 
reflect it because it is the general temper of the public, or 
they can explore it vicariously for the public, as doctors 
explore disease. 

I am emphasizing this quasi-priestly function which 
I feel that poets frequently fill, and the awareness of 
death rather than the awareness of life not out of a personal 
morbidity, but because to anyone who is in contact with 
English writers at the moment they are omnipresent features. 
Like some evolutionary changes in genetics, this realization 
occurs generally throughout a culture, not spreading from 
person to person by discussion or example, but arising in 
a number of places at once. In part this is the result of the 
general course of history, but there seems to be some less 
concrete influence at work. So that although one may 
have been elaborating the ideas in isolation, and one 
accepts them as intellectual concepts, they are emotionally 
conditioned. When one comes to talk to another artist 
who has been arriving, also in isolation, at the same ideas, 
one encounters a repetition of personal experience. 

The conclusions which Partisan Review described as 
“ obscurantist ’’, and which have driven us to the conscious 
pursuit of romanticism, are these: 
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1. That history is not a process amenable to reason. 
That it is not to be regarded as a steady progress in any 
direction, whether morally or politically defined, eg. 
civilization, goodness, socialism, but as an oscillation about 
a fixed point, an ebb and flow between certain fixed limits 
which are never exceeded. We feel very strongly that no 
other sort of interpretation of recorded history is reasonable. 
It is impossible to suggest to us that man is either morally 
better or politically closer to a State which does not involve 
the abuse of power. His achievement fluctuates sufficiently 
for us to say that democracy is “better” than fascism, 
or Athens in 400 B.c. preferable to Rome in a.D. 50, but 
the statement that absolute qualitative change has taken 
place between soo B.c. and A.D. 1942 has no meaning for us. 

2. That because we have no belief in immortality we are 
not able to find any intellectual significance in human life 
comparable to that which the Christian (or the Marxist) 
finds.1_ Accordingly we accept an emotional analysis of 
history in preference to an intellectual one. We are con- 
cerned to discover the sort of principles which underlie 
human thought and belief as revealed in the myth, and to 
elaborate them as guides to our own art and conduct. 

3. That one of these principles or properties common 
to humanity is the congenital inability not to abuse power 
when incorporated into any sort of body. This is roughly 
speaking the doctrine of Original Sin, but it has no mystical 
basis and there is no corresponding doctrine of Grace. 
One does not detect this tendency in every individual 
when he acts individually, but the larger the group the more 
obvious the tendency. One can compare human associa- 
tions to boats filled with blindfold rowers—the positive 


1 There is no room here to go into the eschatology of Marxism; I have done 
so elsewhere: but it seems to me to assume a system of ethics based on absolute 
statements while denying the principle of absolutes—in other words it preaches 
an altruism which it fails to justify by reason and is unwilling to regard as emo- 
tional. 
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influences which would tend to goodwill or unselfishness 
cancel out (the boat, makes no progress) but the negative 
and disruptive impulses summate (she sinks under the weight 
of her collected crew). We differ as to the degree to which 
education can redirect or eradicate these impulses, but we 
tend, I think, to feel that cultivation of the negative impulse 
is considerably easier than that of the positive (a fact which 
general human experience seems to admit—it is notoriously 
easier to be antisocial than social, or we should have our 
Utopia on a plate, and all languages traditionally compare 
deterioration to a journey down hill). Our political attitude 
is modified by this belief. It owes something, but not 
much, to the corresponding Calvinism of Niebuhr and 
Karl Barth, and it recognizes a penetrating allegorical 
statement of the impasse in Genesis, where man’s inability 
to live up to his principles is made to coincide with his 
discovery of the principles themselves. But this is not in 
any sense a religious belief. Politically it involves the 
rejection of democracy, because the majority is consistently 
wrong, a priori; it also involves the rejection of fascism, 
because fascism is nothing more nor less than the attempt 
to use the negative impulses in man as a cohering force, 
a sort of Swedenborgian hell by common consent. We 
should be fascists only if we believed that the differences 
between positive and negative human impulses were 
irrelevant. On the whole, though we know no intellectual 
basis upon which the one can be demonstrated to be 
preferable to the other, there is in our mind a sort of 
prejudice, whether innate or conditioned, against our own 
negative impulses, which, when this prejudice is not 
consciously operated, we obey. Accordingly there remains 
to us only anarchism, though not of the kind which 
believes in the perfectibility of human nature. In conclusion, 


we recognize in ourselves all the symptoms which we 
describe in others. 
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For now politically we regard ourselves as absolved. 
The State, having consistently shown itself to be evil, 
in so far as we understand at all what “ evil’? means, has 
absolved us by its idiocy. We now bear and accept no 
responsibility to any group, to any body for its own sake, 
not even to ourselves, but only to individuals. Every bond 
that in past times held the single man, the sane man, to the 
allegiance of groups is for us nullified. Since association 
and incorporation can only aggravate the evil tendencies 
which lead to the abuse of power, it is our intention to 
regard as void all such associations. Those who join 
voluntarily or by compulsion in them have constructed 
worlds for themselves in which we have no part at all. We 
can only regard them as negative. Accordingly we now 
are our own worlds and our own governments—our 
politics have been thoroughly atomized. There are no 
corporate allegiances any longer, only individuals and 
groups at continual variance with the corporate, and with 
all who are prepared to delegate their minds, whether to 
a single ruler or to a committee of rulers. That is to say, 
we are each of us, intellectually though not practically, 
a one man nation. It looks as though the sole remaining 
factor standing between the possibility of living a sane life 
and its destruction by lunatics is the disobedience of the 
individual. 

There is only one reasonable interpretative task for the 
artist in contemporary society. He has placed on him the 
entire burden of speaking for the wireless. Most human 
beings are robbed of their voices either by force or by 
fraud, and the artist, who keeps his own precariously, 
has a responsibility which outweighs all the alleged “ irre- 
sponsibility ” of his attitude to maniacal institutions. The 
weak of this world, the raw material from which both the 
hostages and the firing squad, the airman and his civilian 
victims, the Indian and the fellow who flop him, are recruited, 
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are the people to whom I personally feel a responsibility. 
And when the sufferings of one or another are held up as a 
bait to induce me to inflict further suffering on others, all 
I can reasonably do is disobey, and lend the victims my 
voice. Modern literature is full of such borrowed voices— 
not hard-luck stories, mind you, but voices—of the 
soldiers who are muzzled, the people whose sons are taken, 
the decent folk who are led up the garden path—and, 
since they have undergone the final indignity, of the dead. 
Responsible writers are the diametrical opponents of the 
Goebbels and Brackens of this world whose aim is to deprive 
men of speech. It is in this field that we redeem our irre- 
sponsibility. 

This is an outlook which is forced upon us partly by 
history and partly by the conclusions we have reached 
concerning the nature and character of Man. It is illogical 
in that it does not even provide for an efficient corporate 
town drainage. But in a nation at war it is, for the artist, 
the only workable way of living. However illogical it is, 
all other attitudes seem more so. We are deriving perpetual 
benefit from the society which we are trying to deny, but 
we can do no other. It should be stressed that we are aware 
of the extent to which our attitude depends upon the things 
which it renounces for its food and livelihood. But both 
in a wartime democracy or in a totalitarian state this same 
atomization is an almost inevitable process for all those 
who value interpretative art or intellectual liberty. It is 
incorrect to suggest that we have seceded from society. It 
has ejected us, by its refusal to grant the fundamental 
conditions which we are entitled to lay down in the capacity 
of artists. At present we are living on in English society 
partly without the Jandlord’s knowledge and partly because 
he is too kind-hearted to chuck us out. It is not possible 
to see at present which way the historical trends will go. 
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LIFE OF W. B. YEATS. JosEpH Hone. Macmillan. 25s. 
THE FIRST TIME I saw Yeats I stalked him twice round the 
full square of Stephen’s Green. It was winter and dusk, 
in 1918-19 ; I was twenty and a university student; he 
was fifty-three, not long married, and had recently returned 
to Ireland with his wife, to live in Maud Gonne’s house in 
the Green while she was still a political prisoner in England. 
He was a very sympathetic legend then to the young of 
that bleeding, smoking Dublin ; he had surprised the boys 
on the run with the contemporary and grave passion of 
“Sixteen Dead Men” and “I have met them at close of 
day’ and “‘ O words are lightly spoken’ said Pearse to 
Conolly ”—and those not politically preoccupied, reading 
Ezra Pound then and “ Dubliners ”’ and the first little dark 
blue volume of Father Hopkins, and catching rumours of 
T. S. Eliot and Wyndham Lewis, suspected perhaps that 
here in their midst they had—for all his greying hair and 
his formidable semblance of maturity—a man of the future, 
a poet who would be able to ride ahead of their own time. 
“ All changed, changed utterly ; A terrible beauty is born.” 
As a generation perhaps, if not individually, we felt more 
strongly than we knew that those lines flooded far beyond 
their context. 

I did not warm to the external indications of the great 
man I stalked that winter evening—nor later, when at 
stormy Abbey Theatre debates, I heard him snub white- 
faced young men, such as Peadar O’Donnell or David 
Sears, who rose from the pit to challenge his arrogant 
dismissal of new dramatists, themselves and others. I 
thought that he used sarcasm then as only we expect it—in 
crude personalities—from an unjust and bitter school- 
mistress. Nor could I find any repose, any inner safety in 
his face. His greatness, of course, was exactly in that—had 
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I but known—that he had no inner safety, and was never 
to be smug. “‘ Saw I an old man young, or young man 
old?” He never knew how to relate bodily decline to his 
unflagging imaginative powers, and increasing technical 
accomplishment in verse. ‘‘ What shall I do with this 
absurdity. ... Decrepit age that has been tied to me, As 
to a dog’s tail ?”’ he is already saying in 1926; and “ Grant 
me an old man’s frenzy” is one of the last of his prayers. 

Yeats is perhaps aloné among the poets who lived to be 
old in that his gift lived, in the sense of renewing itself, 
changing, pruning, re-flowering, to his last day on earth. 
We search the facts of his life for some easy answer to this 
unique felicity, but we get none that is complete. For if, 
besides being gifted, he was serious, conscientious, indus- 
trious, and forever attracted by youth and by the ideas 
that stirred the time, he was also as dangerously successful 
and flattered as any poet has been, and there was an almost 
naiveté in his gulpings-down of large draughts of half- 
brewed subjects which—since he could not find time or 
desire to master them—inspired but cannot have nourished 
him; indeed, at times must have seemed to imperil his 
understanding. Spiritualism, ghosts, folklore, Japanese 
literary forms, Indian philosophies—his rummagings were 
hasty and wide-flung; but he took what he needed, and 
his poetic integrity came to no harm, and went on growing. 
But some of these sallies of his curiosity were odd in one 
whose deepest truth was in “ formality’, a very personal 
formality, but a word he loved ; who liked language to be 
“ public ’’, and who felt so strongly in himself the influences 
of Burke, Swift, and Berkeley. Still, he said of these— 
inexplicably : “They walked the roads, Mimicking what 
they heard, as children mimic.”’ 

He is a great enigma, a triumphant one. His ultimate 
biographer will have to get up very early indeed if he is to 
resolve this genius. Mr. Joseph Hone made the first 
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assembly for biography early this year, of all the known 
facts and events. His Life of W. B. Yeats is orderly and 
helpful; the sort of tidying up that has to be done when 
any person dies. It is sympathetic, too—and shows kind- 
ness, patience, fidelity, and good sense as having much 
share, sometimes, in the making of a great man. But it 
goes under the surface nowhere—it is too soon for that. 
What it does do for readers is much, however—for it 
sends them back to the poems, that large, restless tide of 
verse that never went dead, even though—surprisingly— 
we notice now: that it did not escape monotony, against 
which the poet’s heart was set ; it sends them back, too, to 
the delightful autobiographical works. 

Yeats understood himself to be of the day in which he 
lived, and the day ahead of it. He was an influence, and 
never sought to be one save by the truth to him of whatever 
he had to say. 

“TI did not say attend 
To Moscow or to Rome, 


Turn from drudgery 
Call the Muses home...” 


KATE O’BRIEN 


ISLAND I MYNDUM (THROUGH ICELAND WITH 
A CAMERA). With Introduction and Captions in 
Icelandic and English. Published in Reykjavik. 
Obtainable from the Icelandic Marketing Board, Imperial 
House, Kingsway, W.C.2. £3 35. 

WAR CAME EVEN to Iceland. A friend of mine fired 

the first gun ever to disturb the air of that country, and 

when the troops go, they will leave new roads and air-fields, 
which will affect the lives of the people, who have been 

“all at once swung into the eddy of world events”. This 

album, published this year in Reykjavik, whichI am enabled 

to review through the kindness of the Icelandic Marketing 

Board, does not give war-pictures, but otherwise it is the 
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most complete collection of Icelandic photographs yet 
seen in this country. Beginning in the outer harbour of 
Reykjavik, the camera, as it were, comes ashore, goes on 
a short tour of the capital, visits the country within reach 
—Thingvellir, Gullfoss, Geysir in Hawkdale, etc.—and 
then explores the island. 

There is no undue emphasis on famous beauty-spots ; 
indeed, the traveller already fond of the country might 
wish for more, and I myself felt that the importance of 
Akureyri deserved more than the two plates which are 
given to the town. But the compiler has served a more 
useful purpose than satisfying nostalgia or merely whetting 
curiosity ; he has provided a pictorial documentation of 
every aspect of Icelandic life, from the fisheries and sheep- 
farms to hydro-electric plants and the growing of melons 
in greenhouses heated by the hot-springs. Schools, 
swimming-baths, ski-ing find their place alongside excellent 
studies of vegetation and of falcons, terns, cormorants and 
other of the many birds in which Iceland abounds. The 
camera cannot record the exhilaration which springs from 
that limpid Northern light nor the wild colours of, for 
instance, the basalt crags of Myvatn. But it can give the 
variety of the landscape and the vigour of the people, as 
reflected alike in the towns and on the farms. If it is 
unfortunate that the price of this album is high, it is also 
inevitable, and for what it provides, it is not expensive, for 
it contains over two hundred full-page plates by well-known 
Icelandic photographers. Being far more than an assort- 
ment of pictures, it offers a comprehensive survey of 
a country of which more may well be heard in coming 
years than hitherto. 

eH: 
THE SEED BENEATH THE SNOW. By Icnazio 

SILONE. Cape. 8s. Gd. 

SOMEONE SAID TO me the other day: “ Silone is back in 
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Italy.” As I happened to be reading his novel at that time 
I responded to the obviously fantastic rumour with a 
bigger whopper: “ Silone has been at home these three 
years—he’s been underground!” Needless to say that 
neither my informant nor I believed each other. 

And yet, metaphorically speaking, the appearance of 
this new book by Silone is like the emergence of the author 
from somewhere in Italy. For this novel is prophetic: in 
it the hero Pietro Spina, a revolutionary intellectual, who 
was supposed to have disappeared in the magnificent earlier 
novel, Bread and Wine, is discovered hiding in the house 
of his grandmother and comes out defiantly against the 
fascists. 

With the emergence of a fairly well organized under- 
ground movement in Italy as the spearhead of the European 
revolution this would seem a very topical propaganda 
story. But there is no such direct dialectic in the Silone 
novel, though it has always been the kind of novel which 
says not so much what life is like, but how life (being what 
it is in the world to-day) can be changed. Silone does not 
surrender his imagination to experience but seeks to 
possess it, to know it in all its comprehensiveness and, in 
the process of so doing, to transform it. Assuming, then, 
that everyone knows what hell fascism has made of life 
in Italy, assuming also that fascism is a political phenomena 
which has been driven through terror into the entire 
landscape, Silone has been asking how this political order 
set up by Mussolini and his friends can be overturned. 
His answer to this question is complex and profound: 
it is not a mere catch-penny, opportunist, answer, “ we 
will give you a good pasting unless you accept Amgot ” ; 
it defines the kind of new human being who can become 
an exemplary revolutionary, who, with other men like him, 
can upset the current order and establish a new order, with 
a new, human sense of values: 
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“May I ask you, Sirs, for whom you are looking ? 
Fools, I should like to relieve your anxiety ; the man you 
are seeking is here before you ; if you’ve a message for him, 
servants of the dictatorship, I beg you to come out with it 
ina hurry. Ah, so you want me to go along with you?... 
Don’t you realize that even if you load me down with 
chains, you will never really have me in your power?... 
I am one of those whose kingdom is not of this world ; 
that is the whole secret of my friends and myself. Don’t 
misunderstand me, policeman, I don’t mean that ours is 
the Kingdom of Heaven; we’re only too happy to leave 
that to priests and sparrows; no, our kingdom is, for the 
moment, underground, and there it will remain until we 
have cleared the surface of the earth of the tiresome presence 
of you and your masters.” 

That is how Pietro Spina proposed to address himself 
to the police and military at the moment when he should 
choose to come out of hiding. Deep down in the souls of 
men like Pietro and his friends, living among the putrid 
stables and the barns, there burgeons this flame, a passion 
to be new men, which will spread like wildfire over Europe 
as the real forces of liberation get nearer and nearer. 
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